CHAPTER II
FIRST PRINCIPLES

I. PERMANENCE AND SPONTANEITY

WE keep on telling the villager to take pride in his home,
farm and village, to abandon his besetting sins of apathy,
faction and extravagance, to sacrifice his ease and leisure
and to join with his fellows and work hard and eagerly to
raise his standard of living. Our appeals leave him cold,
and without strong persuasion he often will not even pick
up money lying at his feet or stop wasting what he already
has. He seems quite indifferent either to his happiness,
his health, or his prosperity. Laws are made to help him
to ease his load of debt. Does he use them ? No, he
colludes with what we call his natural enemy the creditor
to evade the law, and borrows still more money at even
worse rates. At certain seasons and for certain purposes
his ancient customs demand that he should spend money
freely, and spend it he will, cost what it may to get. He
does not even want to get out of debt,1 he knows that any
improvement in his farm will mean more money, not for
him but for his creditor, and so he is indifferent to the
improvement of his farm, and he even seems indifferent to
the welfare of his family.

Why this seemingly illogical conduct ? The villager is
a shrewd fellow; why does he follow what seems to us
such an idiotic course ? For the explanation we must look
back a bit. For centuries he has been the sport of disease

1 See p. 240.